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pacific  yearly  meeting 
of  friends 


CARRIED  BY  A STREAM 

‘Attention,  men.  A meeting  for  worship,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
will  now  be  held  in  the  Recreation  Hall.  The 
meeting  begins  with  a waiting  in  silence  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,  after  which  any  one  who  is 
inspired  to  speak  may  do  so.  Every  one  is 
welcome.” 

This  announcement  is  made  once  a month 
on  the  public  address  system  of  the  Federal 
Prison  Camp  at  Tucson,  Arizona.  From  two 
to  five  “outside”  Friends  have  been  going  up 
the  mountain  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  which 
was  started  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  con- 
scientious objectors  in  the  prison. 

About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  men  in  camp 
are  Spanish-speaking  Mexicans,  and  the  lan- 
guage question  has  been  a concern  of  the  meet- 
ing. Chairs  are  arranged  in  a circle,  and  as 
many  men  as  possible  invited  to  sit  in  the 
circle.  Many  of  the  Mexican  attenders  hang 
back,  but  more  have  sat  in  the  circle  as  the 
meetings  continued.  Attendance  has  averaged 
perhaps  twenty  or  more,  with  from  two  to  four 
or  five  C.O.’s  usually  in  attendance,  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  rest  being  Mexican. 

At  first  visiting  Friends  felt  some  pressure  to 
“do  something,”  to  speak  more  than  ordinarily, 
but  this  sense  of  pressure  diminished  as  time 
went  on.  After  a short  silence  a visiting  Friend 
has  usually  risen  to  explain  a little  concerning 
the  nature  and  practices  of  the  Religious  Socie- 
ty of  Friends.  One  of  the  C.O.’s,  who  has  picked 
up  some  Spanish,  has  usually  repeated  the  gist 
of  this  in  Spanish.  Incidentally,  “Amigos”  and 
such  concepts  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  appear  to 
have  connotations  of  a happy  and  valuable 
sort,  in  Spanish. 

Then  follows  a longer  period  of  silence.  In 
the  earlier  meetings,  speaking  was  done  by 
visiting  Friends,  but  in  later  meetings  both 
C.O.’s  and  other  men  in  camp  have  taken  part. 
In  some  meetings,  one  or  more  hymns  have 
been  sung,  impromptu  and  without  instrumen- 
tal accompaniment,  usually  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  the  C.O.’s,  a member  of  the  Brethren, 
who  has  a fine  voice.  These  songs  have  been 
in  the  spirit  of  the  meeting,  we  feel,  and  val- 
ued contributions. 

There  has  always  been  a certain  amount  of 
coming  and  going  on  the  fringes;  and  yet  at- 
tenders have  always  felt  a fairly  good-sized 
“solid  core.”  In  fact,  we  have  been  surprised  at 
the  interest  shown  by  men  in  the  camp.  The 
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quality  of  the  meetings  has  varied,  but  at  least 
two  have  been  outstanding  in  spirit.  The  most 
recently  held  one  seemed  so  unusual  that  I 
wish  to  describe  it. 

Only  two  Friends  from  Tucson  attended.  The 
public  announcement  was  made  by  one  of 
them.  Whether  the  'C.O.’s  had  been  talking  to 
some  of  the  others  individually  about  Friends’ 
ways,  or  whether  there  has  been  some  cumula- 
tive effect,  in  any  case,  one  felt  immediately 
that  a number  of  the  Spanish-speaking  men 
had  come  in  a spiritually  prepared  frame  of 
mind.  There  was  quickly  a living  silence,  and 
one  felt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  present.  One 
of  the  Friends  spoke  briefly  about  the  view  of 
Friends,  that  God  is  everywhere,  and  every 
person  may  come  into  contact  with  the  spirit 
of  God  and  of  Christ.  Jim  George  translated 
into  Spanish.  A number  of  the  Mexican  at- 
tenders sat  in  the  circle  and  urged  others  to 
join  them. 

After  a time,  a Mexican  arose  and  asked 
whether  he  might  read  from  his  Bible.  He 
read,  as  I recall,  a favorite  Psalm.  A second 
Mexican  read  another  portion;  both  read  in 
English,  with  a devout  spirit.  After  a time,  a 
Mexican  of  the  rougher  type  asked  one  of  the 
others  if  he  might  speak.  He  stood  up,  turned 
toward  a covered  table  and  crossed  himself. 
He  had  been  sitting  with  a deeply  devout  look, 
and  now  he  prayed  at  length,  in  Spanish,  in 
quite  a rapt  manner.  Our  Brethren  friend  arose 
and  spoke  of  the  habit  of  singing  certain  eve- 
ning hymns  in  his  church.  He  gave  the  words 
of  a favorite  evening  hymn,  which  he  then 
sang,  and  asked  others  to  join  him  in  a second 
singing.  One  of  the  Mexicans  who  had  read 
earlier  now  said  he  would  like  to  make  a tes- 
timony. He  spoke  of  his  feeling  that  his  having 
to  spend  this  time  in  prison  had  had  a purpose; 
for  it  had  forced  him  to  re-examine  his  life  and 
to  read  his  Bible;  as  a result  he  had  determined 
to  return  to  Mexico  and  try  to  be  of  help  to 
his  people.  His  face  was  lighted.  After  telling 
this  in  English,  he  turned  to  the  Mexican  group 
and  told  it  in  Spanish.  After  a time,  an  American 
Indian  arose  and  said  slowly  that  he  had  been 
sitting  looking  at  the  different  people  there, 
white  Americans,  Mexicans,  Jim  Farmer— a Ne- 
gro, and  himself,  an  Indian,  and  had  been 
feeling  how  all  have  one  Father.  Shorth  there- 
after, with  a word  from  one  of  the  visiting 
Friends,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  every  one 
shook  hands.  The  experience  of  this  meeting 
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was  a surprise  to  the  writer.  One  had  a light 
feeling,  as  if  being  carried  by  a stream,  and 
one  had  nothing  to  do  with  oneself.  It  has  led 
me  to  think  that  perhaps  the  Quaker  meeting 
for  worship  has  intrinsic  elements  which  make 
it  adaptable  to  circumstances  more  varied  than 
we  ordinarily  suppose.  — Ferner  Nuhn 


REDLANDS,  AUGUST  7,  8,  9,  10 

Yearly  Meeting  will  be  at  Redlands  University,  re- 
ports Phillip  H.  Wells,  clerk.  The  dates  are  August  7 
to  10.  The  Education  Committee  is  planning  a work- 
shop-type conference  to  precede  Yearly  Meeting— fur- 
ther report  from  them  in  the  next  Bulletin. 

“We  will  have  the  use  of  the  campus  and  facilities  for 
meetings  and  recreation,”  writes  Phil  Wells.  “This  in- 
cludes a swimming  pool!  Also  tennis  court,  a nice  park- 
like campus,  meeting  rooms,  and  so  on”  Room  and 
board  is  $3.75  per  person  per  day;  this  is  for  regular  at- 
tendee, with  meals  served  cafeteria  style.  For  part-time 
delegates  the  cost  will  be  as  follows:  room,  $1.00. 
breakfast,  60c;  lunch,  90c;  dinner,  $1.25.  Arrangements 
for  odd  meals  and  part-time  delegates  must  be  made  in 
advance.  There  probably  will  be  opportunity  for  camp- 
ing like  last  year— further  report  on  that,  too! 

The  university  will  help  with  facilities  for  child  care, 
and  even  provide  personnel  for  care,  if  we  ask  for  it,  at 
a reasonable  fee.  The  rate  for  children  under  twelve 
is  $1.75  for  meals.  “If  the  child  is  old  enough  to  re- 
quire regular  dormitory  facilities,”  the  university’s  in- 
structions read,  “the  price  is  $1  a night;  if  the  child  is 
small,  an  extra  cot  can  be  placed  in  the  room  for  $1.50 
for  the  period  of  the  conference.” 

So— make  plans  now  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  for 
the  Education  Workshop,  too.  Further  particulars,  and 
registration  data  will  appear  in  the  next  Bulletin. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING 

Representatives  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  met  at 
Berkeley,  April  5.  The  following  is  an  informal  report 
on  the  main  decisions. 

Seven  members  from  Tracy  Meeting  asked  to  re- 
tain their  membership  when  they  move  to  British  Co- 
lumbia. Since  membership  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is 
through  Monthly  Meetings,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  “members-at-large,”  the  Representatives  suggested 
Tracy  Friends  ask  for  membership  either  as  a new  Meet- 
ing when  they  are  settled,  or  through  some  local  Meet- 
ing they  may  choose. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  the  duties  of  the  Re- 
cording Clerk  as  before,  with  the  Clerk  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  assertaining  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 
Full  minutes  should  continue  to  appear  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  Discipline  Committee  was  asked  to  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Discipline  containing  the  outline  of  proced- 
ures for  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  indications  as  to  the 
duties  and  appointments  of  committees,  and  covering 
such  points  as  the  Redlands-Riverside  situation  of  last 
year,  and  the  matter  of  the  Tracy  memberships.  When 
the  working  procedure  is  outlined,  the  Discipline  Com- 
mittee can  spend  a more  leisurely  period  on  the  rest  of 
the  Discipline.  One  member  of  the  Epistle  Committee, 
Catherine  Bruner,  was  continued,  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Reading  Clerk.  Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
were  appointed  to  serve  another  year,  as  follows:  Ben 
Darling.  Eubanks  Carsner,  Bud  Morrisett,  Margaret 
Jump,  Ferner  Nuhn. 

Early  August  was  selected  as  the  ideal  time  for 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  Redlands,  if  possible,  and  otherwise 
at  Pasadena.  Closing  the  doors  as  the  beginning  of 
worship  periods  to  avoid  the  interruptions  caused  by 
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late  comers  was  discussed  and  the  matter  left  with  the 
local  arrangements  committee.  It  was  decided  to  have 
one  session  of  Yearly  Meeting  for  concerns  and  one  ses- 
session  on  the  meaning  of  the  “Friends”  in  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  A mimeographed  agen- 
da is  to  be  worked  out  to  expedite  business.  Robert 
Vogel  was  asked  to  work  out  a travel  pool. 

Mary  Hansen  reported  plans  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee for  a workshop-type  conference  just  prior  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  these  plans  were  enthusiastically  en- 
couraged. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
carefully  considered.  The  Finance  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  write  to  all  Monthly  Meetings  asking  for 
their  contributions,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  certain  in- 
dividuals. The  Bulletin  Committee  was  encouraged  to 
continue  to  try  to  raise  subscriptions.  The  possibility 
was  discussed  of  borrowing  from  an  outside  source  to 
bring  up  the  Oxford  Travel  Fund;  it  was  decided  to 
make  no  other  payments  from  general  funds  until  the 
Oxford  Fund  was  complete  even  if  it  meant  curtailment 
of  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  and  restriction  of  the 
activities  of  the  Visitation  Committee.  The  Representa- 
tives also  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  until  the  Month- 
ly Meetings  have  time  to  send  in  their  contributions. 

-E.  C.  R. 


ARIZONA  — NEW  MEXICO  FRIENDS  RETREAT 

Due  to  continued  interest  in  holding  a retreat  in 
Arizona,  preparations  are  being  made  to  repeat  this 
event  which  proved  such  a gratifying  experience  in 
1951.  The  time  is  June  6 to  8;  the  place,  Greer, 
Arizona. 

After  exploring  various  locations,  the  committee  has 
decided  on  “Heart-to-Heart  Lodge,”  which  is  quite 
near  Montlure  Presbyterian  Camp,  where  last  year’s 
retreat  was  held.  The  cost  of  lodging  will  be  $3.00 
per  person,  including  children  above  infant  age,  bedding 
to  be  furnished  by  attenders.  Facilities  (with  mat- 
tresses) are  available  for  sleeping  family  groups,  with 
additional  dormitory  space  for  men  and  women.  An 
altitude  of  8,600  feet  makes  warm  blankets  or  sleeping 
bags  advisable.  Meal  cost  will  be  prorated.  A profes- 
sional cook  has  offered  to  donate  her  services,  with 
help  from  the  group. 

Friends  are  expected  to  come  by  car.  However, 
train  travellers  can  be  met  at  Holbrook,  Arizona,  ( San- 
te  Fe  R.R. ) Friday  at  1:51  p.m.  from  the  west  and 
2:15  p.m.  from  tbe  east.  Such  an  arrangement  may 
involve  sharing  the  gas  expense.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  supply  bedding  for  those  coming  by  train,  if  the 
registrar  is  notified  in  advance. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  first  meal  together  Fri- 
day, June  6,  at  6 p.m.,  with  our  final  dinner  at  12  noon, 
Sunday,  June  8.  For  further  information  and  reserva- 
tions, write  Cleo  Cox,  729  East  Pierce,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona. 


BETTER 

Definite  improvement  in  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  is  reported  by  the  treasurer,  Robert 
L.  Simkin  (1032  West  36th  Street,  Los  Angeles  7, 
Calif. ) However,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  further 
improvement,  and  we  hope  the  next  report  will  be 
even  more  encouraging. 

General  Fund,  overdrawn  $ 111.33 

Oxford  Fund,  receipts  to  date  $1600.82 

Travel  pool,  unspent  balance  79.78 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  1569.27 


Totals  $1680.60  $1680.60 
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THREE  INTERDEPENDENT  FAMILIES 

This  is  a resume  of  the  statement  prepared  by  Rob- 
ert and  Ruth  Boyd,  John  and  Anne  Rush,  and  John 
and  Helen  Stevenson  as  they  are  moving  from  Tracy, 
California,  to  the  Kootenay  area  of  British  Columbia, 
Canada.  Ruth  Boyd  writes  that  the  Stevensons  and 
George  and  Mary  Pollard  left  in  March  and  may  be 
reached  at  Walkers  Landing,  Kootenay  Bay  B.C. 

We  three  families  are  interested  in  finding  a 
place  where  we  can  work  and  live  as  a group 
which  has  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  a 
group  of  brothers  who  decide  to  farm  together. 
We  feel  that  our  years  of  association  have 
helped  prepare  us  for  closer  ties  wherein  the 
family  remains  the  separate  basic  unit,  yet 
there  is  also  an  inter-family  relatedness.  There 
are  other  families  who  expect  to  move  near  us 
with  the  intention  of  working  with  us. 

We  believe  an  intimate  group  based  on  wor- 
shipful sharing  and  the  search  for  truth  can 
more  directly  achieve  the  relationships  able  to 
supplant  the  decaying  of  our  society.  We  rea- 
lize there  is  no  Utopia  anywhere  in  a real 
world.  Our  own  inner  weakness  and  the  short- 
comings of  any  place  we  may  settle  make 
Utopia  impossible  even  if  it  were  desirable. 

We  think  that  moral  evolution  has  not  kept 
pace  with  technological  evolution.  To  us  it 
appears  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  are 
entering  a period  of  Dark  Ages,  that  they  will 
likely  engulf  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their 
death  throes.  But  we  are  not  long-run  pessi- 
mists. We  believe  that  out  of  the  impending 
chaos  will  come  new  light  of  love  and  trust, 
sown  by  the  seeds  of  martyrs,  and  by  children 
who  fortunately  always  come  into  the  world 
“trailing  clouds  of  glory.” 

The  following  cultural  trends  make  us  un- 
easy: 

1 ) We  think  our  culture  is  moving  away 
from  the  whole  life  wherein  moral  and  spiritual 
values  properly  balance  physical  and  material 
ones.  We  are  moving  away  from  grass-roots 
control  of  our  society  to  increasing  authoritari- 
anism and  militarism.  Price  and  wage  controls, 
conscription,  mechanized  labor  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  factory— these  are  examples  of  the  trend. 

2)  This  same  lop-sided  culture  has 
wrenched  material  things  away  from  their 
necessary  relationship  to  religion  and  art,  and 
placed  them  as  the  supreme  end  of  life  with 
religion  and  art  as  interesting  sidelines.  Our 
American  standard  of  living  with  its  demand 
for  refrigerators,  television,  slick  magazines, 
etc.,  has  for  the  present  achieved  what  the 
Russians  are  trying  hard  to  copy.  As  men  have 
become  slaves  of  the  government  in  Russia,  so 
we  have  become  the  slaves  of  things  in  Ameri- 
ca. Adding  to  the  tragedy  of  the  situation,  it 
now  appears  that  America  is  forced  to  copy 
Russian  and  German  authoritarianism  in  its 


desire  to  protect  its  standard  of  living  . . . . 

As  adults  with  family  responsibilities,  one  of 
our  primary  concerns  is  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. We  are  leaving  Tracy  for  an  area  which 
is  out  of  the  vortex  of  the  present  trend.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  consider  leaving  Tracy. 
Our  roots  are  strong  here:  our  homes,  the 
close  relationships  shared  in  our  religious,  co-op 
and  neighborhood  activities,  the  real  warmth 
and  friendliness  we  have  found  here,  our 
friends  who  are  within  a day’s  drive  of  Tracy. 
It  cuts  deeply  to  lose  so  much  that  is  dear  to 
us,  yet  we  feel  driven  to  face  the  situation  and 
act  accordingly. 

What  then  are  we  looking  for?  Our  goal  is 
two-fold:  the  clock-round  practice  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  creating  a good  seed-bed  for 
normal  family  life. 

We  see  eight  conditions  favorable  to  these 
goals: 

1)  Simplicity  of  living,  by  (a)  centering 
down  our  work  time  and  attention  around  the 
primary  concerns  of  life;  (b)  simplifying  our 
possessions  by  reducing  their  number  on  a 
personal  basis  and  by  transferring  to  group  own- 
ership where  feasible.  We  are  appalled  by  the 
way  we  spread  ourselves  thin  in  multitudinous 
wants,  building  around  our  lives  a cage  of  ac- 
tivities that  smothers  the  truth  we  do  know. 
Our  family  life  is  distorted  by  school  and 
neighborhood  activities  and  pressures,  as  well 
as  by  away-from-home  jobs.  We  are  seeking 
to  recenter  our  lives  in  such  a manner  that 
our  families  will  spend  more  time  together  in 
play  and  work. 

Simplifying  our  material  possessions  surely 
means  giving  up  accustomed  comforts  and 
modern  “conveniences.”  We  don’t  know  how 
many  or  which  of  these  will  go,  preferring  to 
drop  them  one  by  one  on  an  individual  or 
family  basis  when  we  see  clearly  that  such  a 
discard  will  simplify  our  whole  life.  We  feel 
that  keeping  a possession  as  long  as  we  feel 
right  about  it  is  better  than  throwing  all  out  in 
a wave  of  intellectual  ecstasy,  only  to  find  we 
have  created  an  emotional  problem  or  foolish 
work  pattern  .... 

2)  We  want  to  supplant  our  materialistic 
culture  with  a more  normal  one  in  which  work, 
religion,  art,  play,  politics,  and  material  posses- 
sions are  intimately  related. 

Does  our  job  encourage  a significant  partici- 
pation of  the  whole  family?  Is  physical  labor 
an  integral  part?  Does  our  job  enhance  the  ar- 
tistic and  physical  element  of  our  communitx  ? 
Are  we  helping  to  spread  the  seeds  of  war? 
Why  are  we  living  at  a level  unattainable  to 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world?  Are  we  fixing 
in  a manner  to  encourage  fear  and  xiolence  in 
ourselves,  our  close  neighbors,  our  neighbors 
across  the  world? 
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We  want  to  encourage  all  ages  to  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  on-going  family  and 
community  life  according  to  their  abilities  and 
the  spirit  of  love. 

We  want  to  sing,  dance,  play  or  write  for 
pure  joy  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  which  is 
also  pure  joy.  In  our  work  we  want  to  take  raw 
materials,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  re- 
order or  expose  them  to  new  forces  which  put 
us  directly  into  the  creative  process,  so  that  our 
work  is  also  to  the  glory  of  God  and  well-being 
of  man.  . . . 

We  want  to  promote  a sense  of  responsibility 
and  love  that  encourages  folk  to  do  essential 
jobs  willingly  even  though  it  is  beyond  their 
fair  share.  We  view  marriage  as  a creative  part- 
nership basic  to  family  continuity  and  vital- 
ity. . . . 

3)  In  order  that  our  families  may  better 
face  the  social  and  economic  pressures  toward 
conformity  and  materialism,  (and  because  we 
like  it,  anyway)  we  want  a three-family  joint 
relationship,  in  which  there  is  unlimited  liability 
within  the  basic  family  unit,  yet  unsupplement- 
ed by  a strong  secondary  liability.  With  passage 
of  time  other  families  may  participate  if  this 
seems  right.  However,  we  think  it  is  better  to 
have  several  small  groups  of  families  rather 
than  one  large  group. 

We  think  this  relationship  involves:  individ- 
ual family  homesites  in  close  proximity  (in  the 
Kootenay  area  perhaps  10  acres);  joint  farm 
enterprise  and  ownership  ( perhaps  200  acres, 
and  equipment);  joint  sharing  of  income  on 
the  basis  of  productive  units  of  work  performed 
and  special  needs. 

4)  We  want  a “family-style”  Friends  Meet- 
ing. We  feel  that  Meetings  become  vital  as 
members  realize  their  need  for  and  cominit 
themselves  to  membership  in  a Meeting  family. 
Membership  involves  the  kind  of  commitment 
basic  to  a creative  marriage.  Partners  in  a cre- 
ative marriage  share  a faith  which  produces 
the  desire  to  express  freely  to  each  other  their 
deepest  joys  and  fears  of  the  past,  present  and 
future.  Adults  who  make  this  commitment  to 
a Meeting  family  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 

( a ) the  local  gathered  meeting  for  worship, 

(b)  sharing  of  deep  personal  concerns  and 
fears  with  a member  or  with  a group. 

Members  of  such  a Meeting  may  often  enter 
the  area  of  strong  personal  feeling;  therefore  it 
is  important  they  evolve  disciplines  which  tend 
to  make  such  relations  fruitful.  Among  them 
should  be: 

(a)  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
ministering  to  each  other  ...  (b)  a period 
for  the  development  of  understanding  at  the 
new  level  of  relatedness;  this  is  particularly  im- 
portant when  new  members  are  involved  or 
new  group  relations  undertaken  . . . (c)  aware- 
ness of  the  possibility  of  development  of  de- 
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pendency  relationships,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
develop  naturally  into  a sharing  process,  (d) 
realization  that  intellectual  analysis  should  fre- 
quently be  replaced  by  intuitive  thought  and 
prayer,  (e)  raising  of  concerns  directly  with 
the  person  involved,  or  at  a meeting  when  the 
person  is  present.  The  processes  of  resolution 
which  follow  do  not  necessarily  require  the 
presence  of  the  member  involved,  (f)  a sense 
of  humor— only  thus  can  we  get  perspective, 
(g)  patience  and  faithfulness  to  each  other, 
because  group  creative  thinking  often  takes  a 
long  time  and  involves  almost  imperceptible 
emotional  development,  (i)  commitment  to 
continuing  membership  unless  it  is  mutually 
understood  an  individual  is  withdrawing. 

We  feel  that  the  family  Meeting  not  only 
opens  the  way  toward  personal  integration,  but 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  adventure  into  cor- 
porate concerns  growing  out  of  the  gathered 
meeting.  Through  such  concerns  non-violent 
direct  action  can  develop,  rooted  in  the  power 
that  comes  from  a sense  of  kinship  with  God. 

5)  We  want  a broader  type  of  relationship 

involving  a neighborhood  community.  It  in- 
volves a limited  liability  and  mutual  responsi- 
bility: (a)  well-defined  areas  of  work  rela- 

tions: farm  tool  exchange;  credit  union  finan- 
cing; pooled  marketing  arrangements;  coopera- 
tive recreation;  (b)  working  relations  open  to 
any  family  willing  to  accept  the  regulations 
adopted  by  majority  vote— however,  unanimity 
will  ordinarily  be  the  accepted  practice. 

6)  We  want  the  opportunity  to  develop 
Basic  Education  for  our  children.  We  prefer 
to  send  our  children  to  public  elementary 
school  if  the  school  can  be  seen  to  be  at  least 
neutral  to  the  idea  of  much  time  being  spent 
at  home,  and  if  it  has  a minimum  of  pressures 
for  military  might  and  success  in  terms  of 
monetary  values.  However,  if  necessary  we  ex- 
pect to  educate  our  children  at  home  according 
to  the  principles  of  Gandhi’s  Basic  Education 
Movement. 

One  of  the  ways  we  have  all  grown  is 
through  the  intervisitation  of  friends.  We  hope 
this  will  still  be  possible,  and  also  some  travel 
to  help  broaden  one’s  horizons.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  possible  development  of  a sec- 
ondary school  project  operating  on  Basic  Edu- 
cation principles,  where  the  cost  to  the  student 
from  a distance  will  not  be  greater  than  living 
at  home. 

7)  We  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  a living  in  a business  favorable  to  the 
Basic  Education  process,  i.e.,  farming,  home 
industry. 

8)  We  want  to  live  where  there  is  minimum 
interference  with  the  continuity  of  family  life, 
even  if  our  pattern  should  vary  markedly  from 
the  accepted  pattern.  At  the  same  time  we  want 
to  be  in  an  area  where  we  can  have  a working 
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relationship  with  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  and  with  Canadian  and  American 
problems. 

* # # 

Since  we  are  planning  to  locate  in  the  West 
Kootenays  of  British  Columbia,  this  last  con- 
sideration (No.  8)  depends  in  large  part  on 
the  continuation  of  decentralized  government 
in  Canada,  and  upon  our  location  away  from 
congested  areas.  Present  omission  of  draft  and 
loyalty  oaths  in  Canada,  may,  we  think,  be 
expected  for  a short  time  only.  We  hope  that 
the  community  to  which  we  move  will  have 
some  like-minded  people  living  nearby,  and 
in  addition  hope  that  the  wider  community 
will  be  tolerant  toward  us  and  our  ideas.  We 
hope  to  find  a community  or  region  relatively 
self-sufficient  in  cultural  and  economic  matters, 
and  that  has  a variety  of  races  and  religious 
and  political  groups.  We  also  hope  to  be  among 
folk  generally  wholesome  in  their  individual, 
family  and  community  relationships,  where  the 
standard  of  material  possessions  is  simpler 
than  Tracy’s,  where  mob  hysteria  is  less  apt 
to  prevail  if  our  war  becomes  hotter. 

Where  are  we  compromising?  What  shall 
we  discard?  This  we  need  to  decide  as  we 
grow.  We  realize  we  are  tackling  a big  enter- 
prise. We  want  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  habitual 
rebelliousness,  as  well  as  the  temptation  to 
adopt  the  protective  coloring  of  tacit  accept- 
ance. 

The  physical  and  emotional  problems  of  up- 
rooting ourselves  from  Tracy  and  getting  set- 
tled again  can  mean  years  of  physical  and  emo- 
tional exhaustion  if  we  act  foolishly  or  assume 
we  can  accomplish  too  much  in  a given  time. 
We  want  to 

“Hope  for  the  best,  prepare  for  the  worst, 
take  what  comes  with  faith.” 


SHOVED  AROUND  NO  LONGER! 

Glowing  reports  from  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  disclose  the 
joy  of  Friends  in  their  new  meeting  house,  Colorado 
Avenue  and  Louis  Road.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  partly  completed  building  April  6,  and  the 
formal  dedication  was  May  4. 

“Much  volunteer  labor  has  gone  into  the  project 
and  wonderful  fellowship  in  community  working,” 
wrote  Jessie  D.  Whittehn  (219  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Palo 
Alto).  “A  devoted  contractor,  Anton  Nelson,  has 
worked  with  us  through  these  months  from  daylight 
to  dark  every  single  day  he  could  give  when  the  wea- 
ther permitted.  Friends  from  other  churches  also  have 
lent  a hand.  Our  present  concern  is  getting  a piano 
for  the  Sunday  School  and  furniture  for  the  meeting 
house.  We  hope  many  Friends  from  other  Meetings 
will  find  their  way  to  our  new  home  . . . The  actual 
accomplishment  of  the  house  has  been  a beautiful 
demonstration  of  Friends  working  together,  and  God’s 
blessing  on  their  labors.” 

Mary  M.  G.  Hansen  (917  Charming  Ave.,  Palo  Al- 
to) wrote:  “Next  Sunday  (May  4)  is  especially  for 
Friends— Berkeley  is  invited  and  San  Jose  and  Monte- 
rey-Watsonville,  if  they  can  come.  We  are  also  having 
a wedding— and  nobody  knows  quite  how  to  proceed! 


And  on  Friday  evening,  May  16,  we  are  holding  ‘open 
house’  for  all  the  folks  who  helped  build  it:  union  men 
who  contributed  their  Saturdays,  members  from  other 
churches,  as  well  as  the  rest  who  helped  — and  that 
means  all  of  us!  We  held  our  first  luneheon-Monthly 
Meeting  there  yesterday  (April  29);  it  was  a picnic 
as  we  have  not  yet  any  kitchen  equipment.  We  were 
happy  as  we  ate  on  our  porches,  listening  to  the  mea- 
dow larks  and  enjoying  our  view  of  the  coast  range. 
Of  course  it  seems  especially  wonderful  to  us— we 
have  been  shoved  around  so  long!” 


REPORT  FROM  B STREET 

Finally  have  elected  an  assistant  secretary  for  the 
B Street  Center”  writes  Louise  Mitchell  ( 4273  Thorne 
Ave.,  Fresno,  California).  “She  is  Louise  Martinez,  a 
young  married  woman,  mother  of  four  ( one  set  of 
twins),  living  in  the  community  and  attending  col- 
lege. She  has  had  a cosmopolitan  home  background, 
having  grown  up  in  the  edge  of  Harlem,  New  York,  in 
a very  mixed  neighborhood.  She  is  of  South  American 
descent.  Her  husband,  who  is  from  Porto  Rico,  has  a 
store  near  Fresno.  Lillian  Martinez  has  nearly  com- 
pleted her  college  work;  she  goes  to  college  in  the 
morning  and  works  at  the  center  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings. She  has  a charming,  outgoing  personality  and 
is  doing  a splendid  job.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  B Street 
Center  is  the  popular  snack  bar  where  teen-agers  can 
come  for  soft  drinks  and  sociability.  Ping-pong,  pool, 
and  other  games,  and  regular  dances  and  square 
dances  also  attract  young  people  to  a wholesome  en- 
vironment. “Sometimes,”  a center  folder  says,  “we 
wonder  what  we  would  do  with  more  people,  if  they 
came  to  the  center.  Yet  we  are  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  reaching  many  people  in  our 
community.” 


JOHN  BEAMISH 

On  his  way  home  from  a trip  to  Mexico,  where  he 
visited  among  Friends,  John  Beamish  was  stricken 
with  a cerebral  hemorrhage  and  died  in  a hospital  in 
Los  Angeles,  March  22. 

“We  shall  all  miss  John  Beamish,”  writes  Vern 
James,  (604  Tennyson  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  California). 
“Although  he  was  a member  of  San  Jose  Meeting,  he 
belonged  to  Friends  everywhere.  For  several  years  he 
had  travelled  among  Friends’  Meetings  all  over  the 
country.  His  special  concern  was  the  American  In- 
dians. He  knew  the  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indians  well 
and  wherever  he  went  he  tried  to  arouse  Friends  to 
the  plight  of  his  Indian  friends.  His  sincere  prayers 
and  deep  concerns  will  be  missed  at  our  gatherings.” 

“Such  spirits  as  John  Beamish  lighten  our  path  and 
strengthen  our  faith,”  writes  Louis  Obed  Renne 
(114  Cornell  Road,  Menlo  Park,  California).  “While 
free  of  vindictiveness,  John  let  it  be  known  where  he 
stood  in  this  turbulent  age.  His  was  a total  rejection 
of  war,  and  of  harmful  habits.  Unostentatious  in  man- 
ner and  diction,  serenely  above  academic  theology,  he 
was  steadfast  in  his  mission  of  doing  good.” 


ADDITIONAL  HELP  NEEDED 

Since  last  year,  individuals  and  small  groups  in  the 
U.S.  have  endeavored  to  offer  to  the  victims  of  the 
famine  crisis  in  India  some  personal  reassurance  of 
fellowship  and  compassion  amid  the  deepening  Indian 
mistrust  of  American  friendship.  This  offering  lias 
taken  the  form  of  CARF  food  parcels  sent  to  needy 
students  in  the  most  distressed  areas.  The  human  re- 
sponse has  been  moving  and  wholly  out  of  scale  with 
the  size  of  the  gifts.  Some  of  the  contributors  have 
endeavored  to  express  a sacrificial  spirit  by  keeping 
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regular  fast  days  and  sending  the  food  so  saved  in  the 
form  of  CARE  parcels. 

Now  comes  an  urgent  fresh  appeal  from  the  Madras 
area,  presently  in  the  grip  of  a terrible  drought  and 
famine.  The  accounts  of  suffering  are  appalling.  The 
Gandhi  Mission  Society  of  Madras  calls  on  compassion- 
ate American  Friends  for  whatever  help  they  can  give. 

Standard  Indian  food  parcels,  costing  $10,  can  be 
sent  by  individuals  or  groups  through  CARE  ( 20  Broad 
St.,  New  York  5)  addressed  to:  Bhikshu  Nirmalananda, 
Gandhi  Mission  Society,  Box  1411,  Thyagarayanagar, 
Madras  17,  India,  through  whom  the  food  will  be 
distributed.  —Caroline  F.  Urie 


A COUPLE  OF  RANCH  HANDS 

“Having  spent  the  spring  term  of  1948  working  in 
Pacific  Oaks  Friends  School,  my  fond  feelings  for  Pa- 
cific Oaks  and  Orange  Grove  Friends  were  firmly  es- 
tablished.” So  writes  Louise  Carus  Mahdi,  (6025  Ken- 
wood Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Illinois),  who  with  her  husband 
is  a regular  attender  at  Fifty-seventh  Street  Meeting, 
Chicago. 

“Since  then,”  she  continues,  “I  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  married  a historian  in  1950.  My 
husband  and  I will  ‘return’  ( my  first  trip  there! ) to 
his  native  Iraq  in  1953.  For  our  last  fling  in  the 
United  States  I would  like  to  introduce  him  to  the 
West.  One  doesn’t  really  know  the  U.S.  without  knowing 
the  West. 

“We  would  love  to  spend  part  of  our  trip  working 
on  a ranch— but  no  dude  ranch  for  us!  We  shall  be 
camping,  and  we  know  city  people  on  the  West  Coast 
but  have  no  contacts  in  the  wide  open  spaces.  We 
wondered  if  by  any  chance  there  are  any  ranchers 
who  receive  the  Bulletin— or  any  readers  who  know  of 
some  rancher  who  might  be  interested  in  a pair  of 
working  visitors  for  a week  or  ten  days.  Of  course 
we  are  not  skilled,  but  would  like  to  fit  in.  Although 
we  have  spent  most  of  our  time  at  the  university, 
these  last  few  years,  we  have  participated  in  week-end 
work  camps  and  lived  in  the  woods  in  Michigan  un- 
der rather  rough  circumstances.  . .” 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

A scholarship  for  the  year  October  1,  1952,  to  June 
12,  1953,  is  being  offered  by  Pendle  Hill,  Friends’ 
adult  education  center  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
scholarship  is  a full  one  for  concentration  upon  Quaker 
studies.  There  are  other  scholarships  and  work  awards 
available;  application  may  be  made  to  the  director, 
Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

* ft  # 

The  Rural  Life  Conference,  held  at  Reedley,  Califor- 
nia, April  4 to  6,  was  a fine  success,  reports  Louise 
Mitchell,  (4923  Thorne  Ave.,  Fresno,  California). 
“About  80  adults  and  50  children  attended.  If  anyone 
wants  a copy  of  the  reports,  they  are  available  from 
Goodwin  Petersen,  Route  5,  Box  527A,  San  Jose,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

# * * 

Six  pages  in  Community  Service  News  for  March- 
April,  1952,  are  devoted  to  a study  of  Pacific  Ack- 
worth  School,  Pasadena,  California.  “Recently,”  says 
the  News,  “a  veteran  leader  of  a cooperative  communi- 
ty in  one  of  the  Eastern  states  traveled  to  the  Pacific- 
States  and  Canada  and  back  again,  visiting  coopera- 
tive groups.  In  summarizing  his  observations  he  re- 
ported that  only  two  out  of  all  those  he  visited  were 
effective  cooperative  communities— the  community  of 
families  at  Pacific  Ackworth,  and  that  of  Macedonia 
( Ga. ) cooperative  community.  Celo  community  and 
some  others  were  not  included  on  the  trip.” 

Following  a general  article,  “The  Community-Cen- 
tered School,  in  which  the  matter  of  centralization 
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and  consolidation  are  considered,  the  News  reprints 
two  articles  from  the  Friends  Bulletin:  John  Way’s 
discussion  of  the  purposes  of  Pacific  Ackworth,  from 
May,  1945,  “Our  Teachable  Culture”;  and  Alice  Way’s 
entertaining  account,  “Pacific  Ackworth  Builds,”  from 
February,  1948. 

* <*  <* 

New  clerk  of  the  Phoenix  Friends  Meeting  is  Ruth 
Randall.  The  mailing  address  is  P.O.  Box  7143, 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Meeting  for  worship  is  held  each 
Sunday,  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  Library  of  Cook  School, 
4050  North  2nd  Street. 

<t  <* 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a Northern  California 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislative  Issues.  “With  sup- 
port and  guidance  from  individuals  and  Meetings,” 
says  the  Berkeley  Friends  Newsletter,  “this  can  be- 
come an  effective  means  of  expressing  Quaker  principles 
in  practical  ways.” 

<*  G & 

Born:  on  April  17,  Joel  Edward  Miles,  son  of 
Ward  and  Alice  Miles,  3709  Baring  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 4,  Penna. 

«=  * 

Married:  On  February  10,  1952,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, Margaret  Ruth  Simkin,  daughter  of  Robert  L. 
and  Margaret  T.  Simkin,  and  Alphonse  A.  Cech- 
vala,  son  of  Frank  and  Mary  Cechvala  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DOUKHOBORS 

A Peculiar  People  : The  Doukhobors—  by  Ayl- 
mer Maude.  Published  bv  Funk  and  Wagnalls, 
1904. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  search  libraries  for 
a book  written  almost  fifty  years  ago  will  find 
an  illuminating  history  of  the  Doukhobor  sect 
which  carries  their  story  to  the  year  1904  with 
vividness  and  scholarly  objectivity. 

Aylmer  Maude,  the  author,  was  an  English- 
man who  spent  twenty-three  years  in  business 
in  Russia.  During  this  period  he  became  close- 
ly associated  with  Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  trans- 
lating many  of  his  books  for  publication  into 
English.  It  was  this  association  carried  on  by 
correspondence  after  Mr.  Maude  returned  to 
England  that  led  to  the  close  association  with 
the  business  end  of  the  Doukhobor  migration 
and  his  continued  interest  in  their  history. 

When  Count  Tolstoy  visited  prisons  in  Mos- 
cow in  1895  he  met  representatives  of  the  Douk- 
hobors who  were  there  to  consult  their  exiled 
leader  as  he  was  being  transferred  from  Arch- 
angel to  Siberia.  As  Tolstoy  questioned  these 
men  he  was  amazed  to  find  the  Doukhobors 
seemed  to  embody  in  their  social  living,  many 
of  the  principles  he  believed  in— opposition  to 
government,  vegetarianism,  rejection  of  priests 
and  the  worship  of  icons,  refusal  of  army  ser- 
vice. They  did  not  tell  of  their  quarrels  among 
themselves,  their  implicit  obedience  to  a leader 
nor  their  practice  of  hiding  their  real  beliefs 
from  strangers.  Later,  when  one  group  of  Douk- 
hobors publieally  burned  their  weapons  in  de- 
fiance of  government,  bitter  persecution  fol- 
lowed which  almost  annihilated  the  colony. 
Tolstoy  and  some  of  his  friends  undertook  pub- 
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licizing  their  treatment  by  writing  articles  for 
the  English  press.  Because  so  much  of  this 
publicity  was  written  with  a definite  bias  for  or 
against  the  Doukhobors,  Aylmer  Maude  en- 
deavored to  tell  their  story  without  prejudice. 

The  following  account  is  a brief  summary  of 
an  involved  and  lengthy  history. 

The  term  Doukhobor,  or  “wrestlers  against 
the  Spirit,”  was  a name  given  in  derision  be- 
cause of  their  refusal  to  worship  icons,  to  take 
oaths,  to  go  to  war,  to  use  external  sacraments, 
or  to  celebrate  marriage  ceremonies.  Their 
spiritual  ancestry  includes  a long  line  of  dis- 
senters from  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church. 
Something  of  the  stubborn  tenacity  of  these 
dissenters  is  revealed  in  the  story  of  Raskolniks 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  to  be  ex- 
terminated for  their  unorthodoxy.  Three  hun- 
dred men  and  women  fled  into  the  forests  pur- 
sued by  armed  men.  When  they  saw  that  they 
could  not  escape,  “they  locked  themselves  in  a 
wooden  shed,  set  fire  to  it  and  perished  in  the 
flames.” 

The  Doukhobor  sect  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  a foreigner  acted  as  advisor  and  instruct- 
or to  the  peasants.  He  taught  that  “governments 
are  unnecessary,  all  men  are  equal,  the  hier- 
archy and  the  priesthood  are  a human  inven- 
tion, the  Church  and  its  ceremonies  are  super- 
fluous, monasticism  is  a perversion  of  human 
nature,  the  conspiracy  of  the  proprietors  is  a 
disgrace  to  mankind,  and  the  Tzar  and  Arch- 
bishops are  just  like  other  people.”  Toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the 
Doukhobors  scattered  from  the  Volga  to  the 
south  and  west  over  southern  Russia.  Their  re- 
fusal to  be  governed  by  the  established  church 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  both  civil  and 
religious  authorities.  Under  Alexander  I a policy 
of  toleration  rather  than  harsh  persecution  per- 
mitted those  who  were  not  serfs  to  move  to 
an  area  called  Milky  Waters,  near  the  sea  of 
Azof.  Here,  in  a settled  community,  this  history 
follows  those  who  chose  Kapoustin  as  their 
Leader. 

Under  Kapoustin’s  leadership  communal  life 
was  developed.  Storehouses  were  built  to  pro- 
vide food  in  years  of  dearth,  fields  were  tilled 
in  common  and  industries  started.  Their  reason- 
ing in  regard  to  an  absolute  ruler  argued  that 
God  has  always  revealed  himself  through  all 
believers  but  the  soul  of  Jesus  animates  their 
leader,  as  they  are  the  “chosen  few.”  Thirty 
elders  and  twelve  apostles  aided  in  the  govern- 
ment but  members  were  discouraged  from  learn- 
ing to  read  or  write.  They  were  trained  to  con- 
ceal their  beliefs  from  outsiders  and  to  avoid 
indicating  that  their  leader  dictated  their  ac- 
tions by  quoting  memorized  texts.  The  Quakers, 
William  Allen  and  Stephen  Grellet,  visited  the 


colony  at  Milky  Waters  in  1819  and  came  away 
with  “heavy  hearts”  after  witnessing  a service 
of  worship  and  consulting  with  them  in  re- 
gard to  their  beliefs  and  practices. 

The  fate  of  the  colony  after  Kapoustin’s 
strong  leadership  is  shrouded  in  conflicting  ru- 
mors with  little  positive  evidence.  Unprincipled 
leadership  may  have  lead  to  persecution  of  their 
own  members  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
government  officials  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  rumor  that  many  members  of  the  sect 
had  disappeared  from  torture  or  mistreatment. 
In  three  years  four  thousand  were  forced  to 
move  to  the  Caucasus  where  they  again  built  up 
a colony  in  territory  added  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire after  the  war  with  Turkey. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  find  the  Doukhobors  in  the  Caucasus  are 
involved  in  bitter  quarrels  over  leadership. 
Peter  Verigen,  claimed  by  one  party  as  the  he- 
reditary leader,  was  banished  to  Archangel  as 
a “disturber  of  the  peace.”  The  loyal  followers 
kept  in  touch  with  him  through  messengers  who 
braved  unbelievable  hardships  to  transfer 
money  and  messages.  While  in  exile,  Verigen, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a student,  had  assimilated 
much  of  Tolstoy’s  “Kingdom  of  God  is  Within 
You,”  which  he  incorporated  in  his  messages  to 
his  followers.  These  messages  were  in  turn  cher- 
ished as  of  great  importance  and  memorized 
by  the  Doukhobors. 

When  messengers  brought  back  from  Verigen 
instructions  not  to  perform  military  service,  to 
divide  their  property  equally,  to  cease  killing 
animals  for  food  and  refrain  from  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants and  tobacco,  the  quarrels  in  regard  to 
leadership  and  property  grew  more  bitter,  each 
party  appealing  to  their  government  officials. 
When  the  extreme  party  called  the  “Easters” 
defied  representatives  of  the  government  as  well 
as  other  Doukhobors,  sold  their  property  and 
cattle,  and  in  an  excitement  “like  the  exaltation 
sometimes  witnessed  at  revival  meetings”  burned 
their  weapons  as  a public  sign,  this  precipitated 
a crisis.  Cossacks  troops  descended  upon  them, 
flogging  them  brutally  and  then  were  quartered 
on  the  villages  as  though  they  were  conquered 
people.  Within  two  weeks  over  four  thousand 
were  removed  from  their  homes  and  scattered 
among  the  Georgian  tribes  without  supplies, 
food  or  methods  of  making  a living.  The  policy 
of  the  Russian  government  was  to  prohibit  com- 
munication and  slow  extermination  seemed  in- 
evitable. At  this  time  Tolstoy  and  his  friends  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  English-speaking 
people  by  writing  articles  for  English  papers. 
That  these  articles  were  highly  emotional  and 
often  idealized  the  character  of  the  Doukhobors 
was  inevitable.  Interested  people  gave  time  and 
money  for  resettlement  and  in  1898  permission 
was  secured  from  the  Russian  government  for 
them  to  leave  on  condition  that  “they  would  pay 
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their  own  expenses,  that  those  sentenced  should 
serve  ont  their  sentences  in  exile  or  in  prison, 
and  that  if  they  ever  returned  they  would  be 
banished  to  Siberia.”  For  a people  ignorant  of 
geography,  languages  or  business  methods,  and 
without  resources,  resettlement  under  these  con- 
ditions was  beyond  their  capacity. 

A committee  from  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
London  and  a group  of  Tolstoy’s  followers  in 
England  raised  money  and  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  migration,  first  to  the  island 
of  Cypress  which  proved  wholly  unsuitable. 

Prince  Hulkoff,  who,  because  he  had  given 
his  property  to  his  peasants,  was  banished 
from  Russia,  two  Doukhobor  families  as  sam- 
ples, and  the  author,  Aylmer  Maude,  as  inter- 
preter and  business  manager  visited  Canada  in 
1898  to  determine  whether  it  was  a suitable 
place  for  Doukhobor  migration.  Generous  offers 
by  the  Canadian  government  included  oppor- 
tunity for  each  male  over  eighteen  to  home- 
stead one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Saskat- 
chewan. Instead  of  alternate  sections  they  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  having  land  in  large 
blocks  where  they  could  live  as  communities. 
The  Canadian  government  also  granted  sums 
to  help  care  for  them  upon  arrival,  promised 


they  should  be  free  from  military  service  on  con- 
dition they  would  apply  individually  for  their 
homesteads,  supply  vital  statistics,  pay  taxes,  and 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  author 
records  his  visit  to  the  United  States  where  a 
committee  of  prominent  Friends,  among  them 
Joseph  Elkinton  and  Rufus  Jones,  raised  money 
to  aid  the  new  colony. 

English  Friends  chartered  the  ships  and  by 
July,  1900,  seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  Doukhobors  reached  Canada  from 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea. 

The  author  summarizes  his  findings  in  1904 
as  follows.  “I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a community  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  men  among  whom  there 
is  less  crime  and  more  industry,  honesty  and 
hospitality,  or  more  personal  attention  by  the 
hale  adults  to  the  needs  of  old  people  and 
children.  They  are  sober,  temperate,  healthy, 
and  there  is  no  prostitution  among  them.  Com- 
pared with  the  fancy  pictures  drawn  by  some 
enthusiasts  they  are  disappointing,  but  com- 
pared with  ordinary  human  beings  they  are  a 
worthy  and  estimable  folk,  in  spite  of  their 
obstinancy,  sectarian  exclusiveness,  suspicious- 
ness and  their  too  great  dependence  on  a very 
fallible  authority  . . . Some  men  get  drunk  on 
alcohol;  others,  such  as  imperialists  among  our- 
selves and  the  pilgrims  among  the  Doukhobors, 
get  drunk  on  theories  and  superstitions.” 

“Finally  what  of  the  cause  of  peace?  If  they 
( the  Doukhobors ) could  withstand  the  hypno- 
tism of  military  imperialism,  so  may  we;  and 
when  conscription  comes  our  way,  may  our  re- 
sistance to  it  be  as  definite,  as  tenacious,  and 
much  more  intelligent  than  theirs.” 

“The  story  of  the  Doukhobors  teaches  les- 
sons of  patience.  It  shows  us  how  evils  produce 
reaction,  and  how  violence  of  reaction  again 
becomes  a fresh  evil,  in  its  turn  provoking  an- 
other recoil.  A little  thing  done  peaceably  and 
gently  may  in  the  long  run  have  a greater  net 
effect  than  a violent  effort  provocative  of  strife. 
In  this  way  it  is  true  that  the  meek  inherit  the 
earth,  and  in  this  sense  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistence  has  real  validity. 

—Lyra  M.  Dann 
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